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(Continued ) 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE USED IN LIMING. 





20. Whatever may be the method adopted for 
using lime, it is essential that, like all calcareous 
manures, it should be applied in powder, and not 
in astate like mortar — and upon the earth when 
not wet. Until the lime is covered up finely, all 
rain upon it oughtto be avoided, which reduces it 
to paste or to clots: and this injures its effect 
greatly, and even more than reasoning can explain. 
It ought not to be placed except upon soil, the 
surface mould of which drains itself naturally [by 
permitting the water to pass through.) On a 
marshy scil, unless the upper layer bas been well 
dried, or in a very moist soil, from which the 
surface water does not sink or pass off easily, the 
properties of lime remain as it were locked up, and | 
do not make themselves seen, until, by new oper- 
ations, the vegetable mould has been drained and 
put in healthy condition, 

On an argillaceous and very moist soil, the use 
of marl, which is applied in great quantities, is 
preferable to that of lime, because it can have a 
more powerful effect in giving the de*cient health 
to the surface mould. On soil of this kind, a deep 
ploughing is a preliminary condition, essential to 
the success of either liming or marling; because 
in increas:ng the depth of the tilled soil, we in- 
crease also the means of putting the surface into 
healthy condition. 

21. To secure the effect of lime on the first 
crop, it ought to be mixed with the soil some time 
before the sowing of the crop: however, if it is 
used in compost, it is sufficient that the compost 
be made a long time previously. 

Lime, whether alone or in compost, spread dry 
upon the soil, ought to be covered by a very shal- 
low first ploughing, preceded by a slight barrow- 
ing, in order that the lime, in the course of tillage, 
may remain always, as much as possible, placed in 
the midst of the vegetable mould. 

Lime reduced to the smallest particles, tends to 
sink into the soil, It glides between small parti- 
cles of sand and of clay, and descends below the 
sphere of the nutrition of plants, and stops under 
the ploughed layer of soil: and when there in 
abundance, it forms by its combinations a kind of 
floor, which arrests the sinking water, and greatly 
injures the crops. This is an inconvenience of 
lime applied in heavy doses, and is hastened by 
deep ploughing. 


| 


VARIOUS QUALITIES OF LIME. 


99. It is necessary for the farmer to know the 
nature of the lime which he uses. It may be pure 
or mixed with silex, clay, or magnesia. Pure lime 
is the most economical, the most active, that 
which can produce the most effect in the least 





quantity. 


Silicious limestone is used in greater quantity. 
The lime from it receives, as does the foregoing, 
the name of hot lime, and there is little difference 
in the application, except that more of the latter 
is wanting. 

-Irgillaceous lime is the same as the hydraulic 
lime, or the poor lime of builders, It appears that 
the first two kinds are more favorable to forming 
grain, while the latter favors more the growth of 
straw, grasses, and leguminous crops. It is better 
for the improvement of the soi!, but a heavier dose 
of it is required. 

Magnesian lime acts very powerfully, but ex- 
hausts the soil if given in a Jarge dose, or if it is not 
followed by alimentary manure in abundance. It 
has exhausted some districts in England, and en- 
tire provinces in America, and itis to this kind 
that seem due most of the complaints made against 
lime. 

[The author has been deceived by exaggerated 
accounts of injury from liming in America, It is 
probable that wherever it occurred, it was caused 
by the usual ignorance of the action of lime: from 
erroneously considering it as alimentary, and di- 
rectly fertilizing manure, and after applying it, 
wearing out the soil by continued grain crops. 
Such effects are spoken of by Bordley.—Tr.} 

By chemical processes the farmer may make 
himself sure of the nature of the lime which he 
uses. 

Pure I'me is commonly white, and is dissolved, 
without anything being left, in nitric or muriatic 
acid, 

Silicious lime is often gray, and leaves a sandy 
residue [after solution,] which is rough to the 
touch, 

Argillaceous lime is obtained from stones which 
have aclayey odor and appearance: it iscommon- 
ly yellow ; and leaves, after the solution, a_resi- 
due which is mostly an impalpable powder, which 
may be formed into a mass when wet. 

Magnesian lime is made froin stones common- 
ly colored brown or pale yellow ; it forms a white 
cloud in nitric acid, diluted with water, and used 
in less quantity than sufficient for saturation. 


OF SECOND LIMINGS. 


93. When the limed field returns to the state | 


in which it was before the operation, when the 
same weeds re-appear, and the crops lower in 
product, it is time to renew the application of lime. 
It may be conceived that the time of second lim- 
ing depends on the amount given in the first. 
When the dressing has been light, it is necessary, 
as is done by the Flemings and the Manceaux, to 
recommence entirely, or te the extent of the first 
dressing : when it has been heavy, the next may 
be diminished one-half. Besides, in this matter 
we should take counsel of the state of the soil and 
of experience, because there are some lands which 
demand, and can use heavier doses of lime than 
others. 
QUANTITIES APPLIED. 


24. The quantities of first as of second dressings 


of lime, vary with the consistence of soils; they 
ought to be small on lightand sandy soils —and 
may, without ill consequences, be heavier on clay 
soils. 

The dose ought to vary according as the soil is 
more or less pervious to water, or as drained well 
or ill by its texture, Small applications to soils 
from which the superfluous water does not pass 
easily, are but little felt; but if the dressing is 
heavy, and the ploughing deep, the lime aids the 
draining and adds to the herlthy state of the soil. 
It nay be conceived that the quantity of lime 
ought also to be increased with the annual quan- 
tity of rain that falls — because in proportion to 
| that quantity oughtthe openness of the soil, and 
| its fitness for draining, to be extended. 

Nevertheless, the practices of the departments 
of the North and La Sarthe seem to indicate the 
| average dressing which suits in general for land : 
‘thus the liming of the North, which every ten or 
twelve years gives to the soil 40 hectolitres of lime 
to the hectare, or a little more than three hectoli- 
tres a year, agrees with that of La Sarthe, which 
gives eight or ten hectolitres every three years. 
The first plan gives at one dressing what the other 
distributes in four: as both make alike average, 
it may be thence inferred that the earth demands 
annually three heetolitres, [323 bushels to the 
acre,] to sustain its fecundity. But as neither the 
soil nor the plants consume all this quantity of 
lime, it is to be believed, that atthe end of a great- 
er or less length of time, the soil willhave received 
enough to have no more need of it for a certain 
space of time. 











MANNER OF TREATING LIMED LANDS, 


95. After having, by liming, given the soil a 
great productive power, having put it in condition 
to produce the most valuable crops, which are of- 
ten also the most exhausting, it is necessary to 
husband these resources — to give manure in re- 
turn for the products obtained —to employ as lit- 
ter, and not as food, the straw, now increased by 
one-half — to raise grass crops from the soil now 
fitted to bear them with advantage — in short, to 
modify the general plan, and the detail of the cul- 
ture according to the new powers of the soil, the 
prices of commodities, and to local conveniences. 

However, itis not necessary to hurry the change 
of the rotation. Such an operation is long, diffi- 
cult, very expensive, and ought not to be executed 
but with mucb deliberation. 





Berns County Sitx.—We have recently ex- 
amined a specimen of Sewing Silk, the first ever 
manufactured in this county, and it was of such 
a quality, and the manner of its production so 
creditable, that it did our hearts good. It was 
the entire prod: ction of a young lady near Reac- 
ing, one of Berks connty’s fairest daughters, who 
reared and fed the worms, spun the silk from the 
cocoons, and doubled and twisted it into skeins, 
all with her own hands. Here now is the exam- 





ple set to our young ladies, and we are persua- 

















e , qi J 
ded they are about to imitate it, as a large quanti-| — By reeling the cocoons into what is called raw. tion of bees for their queen, is very graphically 


ty of mulberry seed has gone into different parts 
of the county from this place. How irresistible 


silk we derange nature’s perfect work ; for the 


‘sik worm spins the thread perfeetiy even and 


would be the charms of the young lady, when | 
dressed in the fabric of Ler own bands’ produc- | 


tion, and how cagerly would the beaur press for- 


without waste er tangling. 
that may be applied to the ring spindles and tray- 


ward for her hand!—And well might they seek | 


such wives, for they would be worth having.— 
Reading Press. 


(From the Maine Parmer.) 
REPORT OF INCIDENTAL COMMITTEE. 


nebee County Agricultural Society, having at- 

tended to the duty assigned them, submit the 

following Report: 

We have examined with a very lively interest 
the machine for spinning and twisting Silk, pre- 
sented by Mr Adam Brooks of Scituate, Mass,— 
Although your committee have no pract-cal knowl- 


is notonly cheapest but best and easiest. 


. : é : 'make silk spinning frames to contain any number 
The Incidental Committee appointed by the Ken- | P hit rgrtiatee 


edge of the art of reeling or spnining silk, yet as | 


Mr Brooks, having provided hiinself with cocoons, 
was able to give usa practical iilustration of the 
operation of his machine, we were convinced of 
the justness of his claims to exeellenee, by wit- 
nessing the ease and despatch with wi ich it per- 
formed the business for which it was designed. 


‘Taking into consideration the already great, still 


increasing, and wide spread interest that is mani- | 
*1do not soon appear sensible of her absence, and | 


fested in the silk busipess — the tmportance of 
that business — the undoubtedly good policy of 
encouraging it, and the extensive usefulness of an 
efficient labor-saving machine, as an auxiliary 
thereto, we cannot but feel, so far as the funds 
at our disposal will allow us to, very liberally dis- 
posed towards Mr Brooks, and cordially reeom- 
mend that there be given to him a gratuity of ten 
dollars, 
MR BROOKS’ STATEMENT. 
T'o the Incidental Committee of the Kennebec Coun- 
ty Igricultural Society. 

Agreeably to your request I inake the following 
statement respecting my domestic Silk Spinner and 
Twister presented in opeiation for your inspection 
— with some remarks on the first process of man- 
ufacturing Silk from the coccons. 


With one of my improved Silk Spinners and 
Twisters, such as the one presented, having three 
spindles, a boy and a girl twelve or fourteen years 
old can spin from 150 to 175 skeins of sewing 
silk in ten hours from the cocoons, and finish them 
ready for cleansing and coloring, Or they may 
prepare nearly as much twist in the same time. 
They can spin more in length than one seven knot 
skein, each knot containing 80 yards in length to 
each spindle per hour, 

One person can manage the 
threads while running or spinning sewiug silk 
for six spindles, and running at the same time 
and moved by water, steam or horse power, and 
if the eocoonsare of the best quality, evenjmore 
than this if the threads are wanted fine for warp 
or filling. I think that itis evident from the nature 
of the case that the silk spttu immediately from 
the cocoons into a finished thread while the gum 
or glue upon them is thoroughly soaked, as it is 
when it is running from the cocoons will be 
better united in its fibre that it can be by being 
reeled in the common way, as has heretofore been 
done, before It is throwsted or doubled and twist- 
ed. 


cocoons and 





| 


} 


| 
| 








sinooth, and winds it up into a perfect ball as every 
good cocoon should be. This may be unwound 
The very great speed 


ellers which I now make use of, and which  sel- 
dom get out of order, even with the greatest ve- 
locity, turns the spinning from the cocoons greatly 
in favor of its being dove at one operation, as_ it 
I now 


of spindles to go by any power, and so constructed 
that the person tending the cocoons can stop any 
two threads when necessary, while the others are 
going, or can set them in motion again in an instant 
without leaving the pan in which the cocoons are 
placed. 
spindle is this—they may be so adjusted as to 
twist the finest thread is wanted for weaving, or 
the coarsest sewing silk. 
With respect 
ADAM BROOKS. 
Winlhrop, Oct. 13, 1836. 





BEES, 


When the queen-bee is forcibly taken away from 


One very essential property of the ring) 


deseribed by Mr Bagster, in his work on the Man- 
agement of Bees, an occupation to whict: the author 
seems to be enthusiastically attached. Our read- 
ers are probably not aware that the process of tak- 
ing the honey is not necessarily attended, as was 
formerly the case, with the destruction of the won- 
derful little inseets, who with so much labor and 
skill have hoarded their treasures as a provision 
against future exigencies. A species of large 
| mushroon ( Fungus maximus,) commonly known 
by the name of “bunt,” “puckfist,” or “ frog. 
cheese,” is humanely employed by those who wish 
to spare the lives of their bees, whilst taking pos- 
Session of their sweets. A small piece of this 
“puck,” previously dried, and properly prepared, 
being ignited and placed underneath a hive, oper- 
ates by its vapor as a powerful narcotic upon the 
bees which fall unhurt into an empty hive, placed 
to receive them. By exposure to the fresh air, 
_ these hees are soon restored to health and activity ; 
when they set about repairing the loss which, dur- 
ing the temporary suspension of their busy exis- 
tence, they have sustained. Mr Bagster had been 
taking some stocks of honey, in the way we have 
just mentioned, when an accident happening to 
one of his hives, the queen bee was thrown out, 
/and a scene of distress and considerable confusion 
' ensued, 


the hive, the bees which are near her at the time, | 


the labors of the hive are carried on as usual. It 
is seldom before the lapse of an hour, that the 


_working-bees begin to manifest any symptons of | 


uneasiness: they are then observed to quit the 
larvee which they had been 


which the queen bad occupied before her abduc- 
tion. 
on meettng with such of their companions as are 


not aware of the disaster, communicate the intel- 


ligence by crossing their antenne and _ striking | 


lightly with them. The bees which receive the 


news, become in their turn agitated, and convey- | 


ing this feeling wherever they go, the alarm is soon 
participated by all the inhabitants of the hive. All 
rush forward, eagerly seeking their lost queen ; 
but after continuing their search for some hours, 
and finding it to be fruitless, they appear resigned 
to their misfortune, the noisy tumult subsides, and 
the bees quietly resume their labors, 

A bee deprived of his antenne, immediately be- 


comes dull and listless: it desists from its usual | 


labors, remains at the bottom of the hive, seems 
attracted only by the light, and takes the first op- 
portunity of quitting the hive, never more to re- 
turn. A queen-bee, thus mutilated, ran about 
without apparent object, as if in a state of delirium, 


and was incapable of directing her trunk with pre- | 


cision, to the food which was offered to her. La- 
treille relates that, having deprived some laboring 
ants of their antenne, he replaced them near the 
nest; but they wandered in all directions, as if be- 
wildered, and unconscious of what they were do- 


ing.— Some of their companions were seen to no-| 


tice their distress, and approaching them with ap- 
parent compassion, applied their tongues to the 
wounds of the sufferers, and anointed them with 
their saliva. ‘This trait of sensibility was repeat- 
edly witnessed by Latreille, while watching their 
movements with a magnifying glass.—Dr. Bogel’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. 

The following incident, illustrative of the affec- 


feeding, and to run | 
about in great agitation, to and fro near the ceil | 


They then move over a wider circle, and | 





“T thought,” says Mr Bagster, “that I might 
put the queen into possession amongst some of the 
‘comb; but to be certain, I gathered up every bee 
I could find, and put the emptied hives on their 
| side aguinst mine, so that the queen might have 
every opportunity to get in, if not already there. 
The profusion of spiit honey, the hot weather, and 
| the bees from my other hives, caused a great com- 
motion, so that the real cause, the absence of the 
queen, was undiscovered, ‘The next day the same 
hurly-burly continued; when, fearing that my 
queen was unseated, I took an apiarian friend to 
|forma judgment. It was his opinion that there 
surely was a queen in my new hive, or that, if de- 
stroyed, one soon would be made out of the brood 
‘comb, TI pointed to groups of bees on the grass, 
'and around the stand, stili fearing that my queen 
/was among them; but he so positively said such 
| was not the fact, that I did not then examine any 

of the masses, Naturally inquisitive under such 

| circumstances, I visited my perturbed hive late in 
|the evening, and found, while the others were 
, quiet, that this was in an uncomfortable state. All 
| the masses or companies of bees, which had been 
licking up the dropping sweets through the day, 
had new retired, save only a lot, about as large and 
as round as a small cricket-ball. Atdark I again 
visited them — hope revived, for the mass remain- 
ed unmoved: by the earliest peep of day I rose 
from bed, after a sleepless night to look for my 
beauty. 


“} confess myself an enthusiast ; I laid myself 
at full length on the grass, and with my hand open- 
ed the benumbed, but still clustering, mass: there 
'wasthe queen, surrounded by her faithful and 
watchful subjects, paralyzed, and to all appear- 
ance quite dead. I picked her up, placed her in 
my hands, breathed upou and cherished her for a 
| considerable time, until, I think with joy of a new 
} 
| 


kind, | saw her move one joint of one leg; my 
tender care was renewed until the sun had mount- 
ed high in the heavens, and by his beams renewed 
the perturbation of the defenceless hive ; and then, 
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indeed courage -was necessary, for the bees had 
just missed their queen. To these alone who 
have witnessed such commotion can an idea be 
conveyed, 





**« Now came the delightful scene,— my queen 





was restored by the genial warmth of my hand, 
and walked comfortably about it, the bees, ber 
subjects, were whirling in incensed crowds around | 
the hive; the buzz of discontent was incessant, 
and clearly marked. Atthis moment, I called all 
who were in the house to witness the scene. I 
placed the queen on the alighting-board at the 
door of the hive : she was recognized in a mo- 
ment; the pass-touch, or pass-word, or pass-hum 
was communicated. The great comimotion was 
instantly changed to peace. She was caressed,— 
licked over and fondled, — the bees pressing round, 
who, with an affection worthy of the best subjects 





ofa beloved monarch, showed their attachment 
in terms that even human tongues could not ex- | 
ceed. 





“From that moment all was peace and harmo- | 
ny, and joyful Jabor. Very few of the brood were | 
destroyed by the accident which gave rise to the | 
developement of this peculiar instinct; and I hope | 
I treasure up the remembrance of the circumstance, 
as one more proof of the truth of that passage of 
Scripture, ‘God doeth great things, and unsearch- 
able; marvellous things without number.’” 





Errecrs or Liguryinc.— M. Baric, cf La 
Haye, has communicated to the French Academy 
of Sciences the remarkable growth of a poplar 
which had been struck with hghtning. It grew in 
an avenue belonging to him. The lightning broke 
some branches at the top, and the fluid ran along 
the trunk, from the top to the bottom of the north- 
ern side, without injuring the bark, went into the 
ground at the root and turned up two large masses 
each nearly a cubic foot in size. ‘The tree at that 
time measured twelve inches in circumference, and 
it was in the month of July that the circumstance 
occurred, In April following, the trunk had ex- 
actly doubled its size, while the trees close to it 
retained the same girth; and the sap flowed in 
such abundance as to force its way through the 


bark. 








LicutninG.— Perhays human ingenuity and 
daring were never more strongly manifested than 
in a recent instance in Prussia,— In order to get 
rid of an enormous rock, the expense of removing 
which, by ordinary means, would have been as 
enormous, a deep hole was bored in it, into which 
was fixed a bar of iron, twentyeight feet high, for 
the purpose ef attracting lightning. The experi- 
ment was successful, On the first thunder storm, 
the rock was shattered into fragments which, of 
course was easily carried away. 





Sir Walter Scctt in one of his letters, lately 
brought to light, alluding to his fondness for p!ant- 
ing and agriculture, playfully says, “ I promise you 
my oaks will outlast my laurels; and I pique my- 
self more on my compositions for manures, than 
on any otber compositions whatsoever, to wbich | 
was ever accessory. 





Native Sirk Manuracture.— Iwo skeins of 
sewing silk have been exhibiied to us by Mr Cal- 
vin Messenger of this town, which are the pro- 
duct of worms fed upon the mulberry planted by 





him two years since. The silk was manufactured 


by Mrs Messenger on a common spinning wheel, | 


and wound from the cocoons by the aid of acom- 
mon reel. Mrs M. has had no other information 
in relation to the mode of manufacturing silk, ex- 
cept what she derived from books, and has been 
enabled to gather casually from others — no ex- 
perimental knowledge. 


from 200. 


size, texture, and beauty of manufacture, to any 
we have ever examined, 


the silk business in New England.—.Vew Hamp- 
shire Argus. 


Curtous Surcery.— A noble horse took fright 
in thistown the other day, and ran off with alight 
wagon at his heels. In attempting to leap a pick- 
et fence near Mrs Henshaw’s, he failed in lis ef- 
forts, and hung impaled, upon the top of it. His 
body was shockingly torn and his bowels came 
out by pailsful. 
could be dislodged from his horrible position, and 
a surgeon being in attendance, the intestines were 
replaced, the aperture closed up, and the beast is 
now ina fair way of 
Courier. 

Quick Worx.— We were yesterday an eye 
witness to a specimen of despatch, which, had it 
not fallen 
have heen sceptical in delieving. It was the op- 
eration, at the Fair of the American Institute, of 
reducing wheat in straw, to baked bread in ten 
minutes. 
bundles of straw were placed in a machine in the 
garden, which came out threshed in a minute and 


a half; the winnowing was effected in a minute ; | 
the grinding and bolting oceupied a minute and a | 


half; the dough was kneaded and the cakes form- 
ed in two minutes, The whole contents of the 


twelve bundles were placed ina _ kitehen range, | 


and came out thoroughly baked in four minntes 
— making, in the whole, ten minutes. ‘Ihe cakes 
were distributed around, and they only wanted the 
aid of a cooler, and a few pounds ef Goshen but- 
ter to have been swallowed in another minute, 
without the aid of mastication.— .V. Y. Gaz. 


Carponic acip is THe Atk.— Dr. Dalton, an 
English physician, who has for years turned his 
attention to the amount of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere, says that he has satisfied himself that its 
average quantity in one part in 1,000. He is also 
of opinion that the quantity of this gas in the at- 
mosphere is constantly the same in town and coun- 
try, and that even in a crowded theatre it seldom 
rises to one per cont. 





Warm Cioruine ys. Crour.— Eberle in his 
excellent work on the diseases of children, says, 
the mode of clothing infants with their necks and 
upper part of the breast bare, cannot fail to render 
them more subject to the influence of cold, and its 
dangerous consequences. In this couutry, espe- 
cially among the Germans, who are in the habit 
of clothing their children in such a manner, as to 


leave no part of the breast and lower portion of 


the neck exposed, Croup is an exceeding rare dis- 


One® of the skeins we | 
examined was wound from 100 cocoons, the other | 
The former, although of even and uni- | 
ferm texture, is not sufficient sized thread for com- | 
mon use: the latter, in our opinion, is equal in 


We hail these first fruits | 
of Mr M’s success as an omen of the triumph of | 


It was with great difficulty he | 


recovery.— .Vorthampton | 


under our own inspection, we should | 


‘The process was as follows :— Twelve 
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Whereas in cities,or among people who 
adopt the mode of dress common in 


case, 


cities, this 
frightful disease is, in proportion to the population, 
| vastly more frequent. During « practice of six 
| years among the ¢ Pennsylvania Dutch,’ he met 
with but a single case of this affection; and this 
case occurred in a family, who had adopted the 
present universal mode of suffering the neck and 
superior part of the breast to remain uncovered.— 
Balt. Trans. 


War with tHe Locusrs.— Ibrahim Pacha 
, Governor of Syria — who, if we mistake not, has 


formerly distinguished himself in arms against 
men — has latterly added to his brow a new 
wreath of glory by his achievements against the 
locusts. 


In the beginning of the summer, there was such 
,a prodigious flight of locusts as to threaten all the 
crops with certain destruction. Hereupon the 
brave Pacha ordered out bis troops, putting himself 
at their head, scoured the country. Tle also put 
in requisition all the population of Aleppo, and 
/some other districts ; and dividing them into sec- 
tions, compelled them te march against the lo- 
custs, 


The consequence was, that after an uninter- 
/rupted war of forty days, the enemy were com- 
pletely vanquished. ‘The number of slain was im- 
mense — or, perhaps we should rather say the 
| quantity of the siain — for they were measured— 
jhotnumbered. According to a statement drawn 
jup by Ibrahim, there were 482,160 ardebs. Each 
ardeb is equal to eight bushels. ‘The whole amount 
therefore, was no less than 3,517,280 bushels of 
slain locusts; which would make a pile equal to 


| ° . . a . 
jall the men slain by Julius Cesar in all his wars 
| : 





| . 
| ApvanraGes oF Rattroaps.— During the last 


| war, a Company of volunteers left Baltimore for 
the Capitol — and by forced marches reached 
| Bladensburg in two days and a half! A few days 
since, a volunteer Company left Baltimore in the 
morning in the rail road cars, arrived at Wash- 
ington, and spenta greater portion of the day in 
| that city, and returned home at an early hour in 
|the evening. This circumstance shows the im- 
| mense advantage which would result from the use 
jor rail roads, in the event of a war with a foreign 
| power, 


} 


A farmer in Southampton took one hundred 
| and fifty buthels of potatoes from a single acre of 
ljand for his own use, and sold the remainder of 


its product for one hundred dollars. 


| Burrer is selling at from twentyfive to thirty- 
one cents a pound at Columbia. ‘lhe Spy says it 
issome fifteen cents more than the article is woith 
and affords clear profit to the manufacturers of ats 
least one hundred per cent. ‘lhe editor blesses 
his stars that bread and molasses agree wonderful- 
jly with his stomach, 


It is said that the property of the famous Rath- 
bun, of Buffalo has sold much better than was an- 
ticipated, it is thought that his creditors will get 
all .heir demands, principal and interest. 


MeEruop OF PRESERVING Curkse From Worms 
anp Mites.— Grains of whole pepper, put into a 
vessel in which cheese is kept, will drive away 
the above mentioned insects. 
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(From the Plymouth County Republican. ) 
REPORT. 
Mr President and Gentlemen T'rustees, 

The Committee on Improvements appreciate 
your kindness in placing them ina situation to see | 
the results of experiment made by our most judi- | 
cious aad enterprising farmers. 


the duty assigned us, we find ourselves in a school | 


where numerous lessons can be profitably review- 
ed, and where some new ones are present>d, which 
should not be neglected with that easy and = spe- 
cious apology under which we endeavor to exten- 
uate the guilt ofa multitude of sins, that we are | 
wearing hoary heads and new 
to us. It is incumbent on us to receive lessons | 


lessons belong not | 


and present them for the consideration and appli- | 
it is | 


cation of others, This branch of our duty, 
obvious, cannot easily be as impressively perform- 
ed as the duty assigned committees in some other 


departments, where the results of experiments are | 


seen. Your pens filled with fattened, beautiful 
and useful animals, shew the skill of farmers in 
feeding and their judgment in selection, Yonder 
field, where one of cur morning hours passed, 
proved how much care and kindness can effect ir 
training oxen to all that is useful in their labor. | 
The curious implements produced by mechanic 
ingenuity strengthen your hopes that labors will 
be lightened and facilitated to an extent that will | 
remove all reasonable foundations of avoiding | 
them as irksome. The pleasant impressions pro- 
duced in the hall of the manufactures, are renew- 
ed as often as you look up aud see many of the 
delicate hands which wrought those curious arti- 
cles. 


Our department embraces objects of first im- 
portance, but we can come before you only with 
a report of cold descriptions drawn by a cold ge- 
nius, Could we give aclear view of the rich grass 
fields we have traversed and all the prepara- 
tions we have seen to nourish useful plants, you, 
Gentlemen, would hope the progress of improve- 
ment will soon deliver us from the repetition of 
an occurrence so disgraceful tv an agricultural 
community and so mortifying to every enlightened 
citizen as was witnessed the last year in the im- 
portation of English hay from France. Could we 
bring before you the stone walls made for the pro- 
tection of fields, you would suppose no animal 
would attempt to leap them, unless yon should | 
think of the political aspirant, againgt whose in- 
roads there can be no effectual defence but in the 
presence and vigilance of faithful watehmen, Be- 
sides leaping all sorts of fences, the ardent pursuer 
of place and power not unfrequently contracts 
another even more vicious habit, one more dan- 
gerous to the welfare of society ; they acquire the 
habit of standing on the fence, gazing into all the 
fields around them, with the purpose of presently | 
leaping where the richest pasture is found. Some | 
of our wall might greatly endanger their legs; | 
however, let them make the attempt if they choose, 
for the community can very well afford the loss 
of some such legs. 


Several objects proposed by the Trustees have 
not attracted enough of the attention of our farm- 
ers to induce them to enter claims to the premi- 
ums offered. We hope this neglect is to be ac- 
counted for by some peculiar circumstances em- 
barrassing to farmers the past season, rather than 
toany growing indifference to the agricultural 
interest, For, if this be suffered to decline, every 


In discharging | 


other interest in societ y must be injurious! y affect- 
‘ed.— Farmers bave experienced much difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary laborers to carry for- 
-ward improvements. We are annually importing 
| thousands of them, yet few are employ ed on farms ; 
public works and populous towns take np most of 
eae Of native citizens, a pretty numerous class, 
'who might have honored themselves and added 


/something to the general stock of wealth in the 
, cultivation of paternal or acquired farms, have been 
induced to abandon in a great measure so humble 
interests, and engaged in the ardent pursuit of sud- 
den riches in moon-iight speculations. Knowing 
that the wealth of individuals never can make am- 


ple amends for the injuries the community always | 


/sustains in rash pursuits, we hope an early return 
of these citizens, to what they may now think less 
invit ng employment, but where moderate gains 
jo much more certain. 
The Trustees in the year 1834, cone a premi- 
jum of £40 claimable the present year, for the best 
plantation of forest trees raised ns the seed. 
| This premium is claimed by Ebenezer Copeland 
|‘ of West Bridgewater. He sowed more than an 
j aere with white pine seed in the spring of 1827. 
| He has now about 1400 trees on the acre, most of 
| whe hare in flourishing condition. Mr C, has 
sowed several other kinds of seeds on the same 
fe ld, birch, button wood, white ash, maple, oak, 
| walnut, with which he han hitherto had very little 
success. On this statement of facts and the ab- 
sence ot fother claims, it may be supposed that Mr 
3. will be considered entitled to the premium. 
But the committee have thought it their duty to 
inquire whether the purpose of the Trustees have 
been accomplished in the character of the soil and 
the situation where the forest has been planted. 
They certainly did not intend to encourage the 
conversion of fields capable of yielding a succes- 
sion of good crops of grain into pine forests. We 
think that in nine years engagement in experiment 
Mr C. should have qualified himself to communi- 
cate something more of information. He would 
have performed a useful service in planting pine 
seed in different years, in spring and in autumn, 
placing the seed at different depths in the earth 
}and noting the results. These are points on which 
we want instruction, and can obtain it only in re- 
peated experiments. Books at present give but 
i very little information. In Europe pine trees 
have long been propagated to some extent from 
seed, but writers on this subject generally recom- 
mend sowing the seed in nursery beds, and trans- 
planting the trees. Pine forests cannot be raised 
here insuch manner without an_ essential change 
in our habits of labor. We must raise them from 
the first planting, or we shall not easily engage 
men inthe work. We want information concern- 
ing the best time and manner of planting. ‘The 
| experiment of Mr C, your Committee are not dis- 
| posed to undervalue ; he has proved the practica- 
bility of what some have doubted, that promising 
pine forests can be raised from seed artificially 
sown. The greatest error in the experiment, in 
our view, was the choice of soil and situation ; we 
think not improbable that the successor of Mr C. 
will demolish that beautiful grove of pines for the 
purpose of cultivating the soil. We feel author- 
ized to indulge such anticipation from the state- 
ment given of the crop taken the year before the 
trees were planted. With these impressions we 
| deem it inexpedientto recommend the award of 
| premiums, but hope the Trustees will notice and re- 





| 











| 





ward the pondmewestiey « exertions of Mr C, ina gra- 
tuity of thirty dollars and one volume of the Com- 
plete Farmer. 

We have the satisfaction of stating that a num- 
ber of gentlemen in the county have entered on 
experiment in raising forest trees. Several have 
planted the locust to a considerable extent, but 
have lost many of them by the severity of the win- 
ter. We hope this circumstance will not discour- 
age the plantersof the locust or the mulberry 
tree, for we shall not be likely to experience a 
long succession of winters so unfavorable to young 
trees as some ofthe passed. From trials made it 
appears that locust and mulberry trees require 
more care and labor in their early growth than for- 
est trees generally.— We must dress them, some 
of the first years, with about the same care we do 
gurden plants, to ensure success.— We believe 
some cultivation is necessary in raising a garden 
of oaks ; there is, however, but one artificial forest 
of this kind in an advance state, within our knowl- 
edge, in that, there was some cultivation, 
attempts have been made to propagate forest trees 
on common lands, without fence; these have 
proved nearly abortive, from the ravages of cattle 
which are snffered to range without limits, and 
have no more respect for our young trees than rad- 
ical politicians have for the doings of their prede- 
cessors. We have large tracts of land in this 
county, of no use at present, which would soon 
become spontaneous forests, if the owners of cat- 
tle could be persuaded or compelled to keep them 
at home.— Pasturage in common, if it ever proves 
beneficial te individuals, is a very great scourge 
in the community; as long as it is suffered, we 
shall do wisely in giving encouragement to the 
raising of protected forests. Wood and timber are 
becoming so important articles as will justify very 
liberal encouragement. 

Four claims have been regularly entered for 
building stone wall in the year beginning Septem- 
ber Ist, 1835, and ending September Ist, 1836. 

We recommend the award of the first premi- 
um of thirty dollars and one volume of the Com- 
plete Farmer to Mr Nehemiah Howard, of West 
Bridgewater, who has built 92 rods of good stone 
wall and managed his farm judiciouslyin other re- 
spects. The second of $20 and 3 volumes N., L. 
Far., to Mr Robert Sadien, of Pembroke, agent of 
Mr Job Turner, of Boston, who has built 63 rods 
of new wall, and rebuilt 2] rods of old wall. The 
improvements on this farm as, will appear in the 
statement have been very great which circumstance 
induced the Committee to add to the premiums an 
unusual number of volumes of the Farmer. 

The third of ten dollarsand one volume of Com- 
plete Farmer, to Mr Nathan Snell, of West Bridge- 
water, who has built 63 rods of wall. 

The fourth claim is in the name of Mr Josiah 
Hatch, of Pembroke, agent of Capt. Josiah Barker 
of Charlestown ; on that farm 55 rods of very sub- 
stantial and ornamental wall have been built. ‘The 
quantity in this case being so near an approach to 
that of successful claimants, and the improvements 
proceeding on the farm so commendable, we rec- 
ommend that a gratuity be given of seven dollars, 
and one volume Complete Farmer. 

Two claimants only to the premiums offered for 
manure, have made returns to the Committee. 


Some 


We recommend that the first premium of thirty 
dollars and two volumes of the N. E. Farmer, be 
awarded to Mr Philip Brewster, of Hanson, who 
las made six hundred and seventy six loads. Some 
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of this manure will have no greater influence on 
plants than many substances which almost every 
farmer can find treasured in some pond hole, or 
in a neglected hedge-row on his farm. But the 
exemplary industry of Mr B. in collecting the ma- 
terials, his judgment in the application of them, in 
the renovation of several acres of swampy land, de- 
serves much commendation. 

We recommend the second premium of twenty- 
five dollars and one volume Complete Farmer, be 
awarded to Capt Abram Washburn, of Bridgewa- 
ter, who has made four hundred and ninetynine 
loads of rich compost manure. ‘This gentleman 
enjoys a peculiar privilege in the possession of two 
cellars undér the stables of a public house, where 
he is able to make compost to a great extent with- 
out the application of much labor, Notwithstand- 
ing this privilege and the variety of his avocations, 
he has not been unmindful that there are hidden 
treasures in the ficld. About one hundred and 
fiftyfive loads were taken from a pond-hole, which 
the Committee believe will prove very valuable 
manure. 

Here, Sir, we are obliged to pause in want of 
claims. 
should rejoice to award to merit. 
mers either neglect the labors necessary to give 
them merit, or feel too independent to ask any 
reward of us. If there be neglect of labors, if 


You allow us more money, which we | 





To Mrs Mehitable S. Tuck of Beverly, for the 
best Hearth Rug, premium 

To Susan Lovett, of Beverly, for the next best 
Hearth Rug, 

To Miss C, Ward of Salem, for three superior 
Hearth Rugs, gratuity 

To Mrs Hannah E, Cleaves of Beverly, for a 
handsome Hearth Rug, gratuity 

Mary O. Locke of Andover, 

Mrs Rhodes of Salem, 

To Mrs N. O. Robbins, of Salem, 

To Mrs C. Derby, of Danvers, 
gratuities, to each for very fine Hearth Rugs ;— 
besides these there were handsome and durable 
Rugs by six other ladies, well deserving notice. 

To Mrs Hannah Jacobs of Danvers, for 40 yds. 


$3 


wo 


Te 


To 


= 


good Frocking, a gratuity 
To Abigail F, Barker of Andover, for 4 pair 
Hose, the second premium 1 
To Mrs Andrew Munroe of Danvers, (aged 84 
years,) Half Hose, prem. 1 
To Mrs Mary Towne of Danvers, (aged 96 
years,) 2 pair Hose, gratuity ] 
To Miss Marcia Fuster of Danvers, for 3 pair 
Children’s Hose gratuity ] 
But our far-|To Mrs Asa Abbott of Andover, for 4 pair 
Hose, gratuity ] 
To Mrs Andrew Munroe of Danvers, 12 pairs 
Mittens, a gratuity l 
9 


improvements be not proceeding, our prospects; To Mrs Hannah Carleton of Andover, for 


are growing not merely disheartening to the ardent 
friends of agriculture, but alarming to every patri- 
ot.— The signs of the times seem to justify the 
broad assertion, that nothing short of the strong 
attachment to our native soil which is generated 
and confirmed in a course of good cultivation, can 
save this country from the prevalence of mobocra- 
cy and lynchism. ‘To negligent Farmers, we say, 
rouse! your honor and independence are at risk ; 
your country calls for your exertions, In years 
when the influences of the skies are propitious, 
scorn the idea, as one direct step towards a relapse 
to colonial dependence, of going to Europe for 
your bread siuffs,— If with all our variety of soil 
and climate, we will not bestow the necessary la- 
bor to obtain articles of first importance, the time 
may not be far distant when, rather, than submit 
to the inconveniences of an electioneering cam- 
paign, we shall be inclined to take our President 
from Europe. No doubt we could be furnished 
with such an article from there, at very small first 
cost. The easy, independent farmer, who is sat- 
isfied with the reward he receives from his soil, 
who thinks it too trifling an object for him to seek 
a premium, we earnestly invite to come and shew 
us what he has accomplished ; come for the sake 
of example ; come, in support ofa good cause, 
Respectfully submitted, 
Morrit ALuen, Chnirman. 
ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIBTY. 

The Committee of the Essex Agricultaral Soci- 
ety, on Domestic Manufactures, report :— That in 
the short time allowed them for examining so ma- 
ny articles, they have not been able to give satis- 
faction, even to themselves ; they can hardly hope 
that they have done full justice to the numerous 
competitors. They ask leave to recommend the 
following premiums and gratuities :— 

To Mrs Hannah Berry of Danvers, for the best 


specimen of Carpeting, the first premium $5 
To Mrs T. Searl of Danvers, for Stair Carpet- 
ing, a gratuity 2 











Linen Diaper, a prem. 
To Miss Lucy Southwick of Danvers, for Lin- 
en Diaper, a gratuity ] 
To Mrs Polly Merrill of Salem, for the best 


Counterpane, first prem. 4 
To Elizabeth Hawkes of Danvers, for Coun- 
terpane, second prem. 2 
To Miss Elizaheth Newhall of Lynnfield, for 
Counterpane, a gratuity ] 
To Mrs. Elizabeth K. Merrill of Salem, for 
Counterpane, gratuity I 


To Harriet E. Walker of Danvers, a Counter- 
pane 1 

To Mrs EmmaP. Kettelle of Danvers, a Coun- 
terpane, gratuity 


1 


| Besides these there were several handsome arti- 


cles of the kind. 

To Mary F. Bagley ot Amesbury, for the best 
specimen of Wrought Lace, premium 

To Emeline Bagley of Ainesbury, specimen of 


Wrought Luce 2 
To Harriet E. Walker of Danvers, for the 
best specimen of work by a child under 12 
years 3 
To Sarah Little of Newburyport 5 1-2 years 
old, second prem. 2 


To Elizabeth Upton of Danvers 1 

To Elizabeth Sewell of Danvers 1 
gratuities for work done by children. Many 
other specimens of very beautiful work done by 
children were exhibited. 

To Mrs Asa A. Abbott, of Andover, for Net 
and Trimmings of Domestic Silk, a gra- 


tuity 1 
To Mrs Trask of Danvers, for Shawl wrought 

of Domestic Silk 1 
To Hannah Ann Draper of Salem, for Silk 

Cocoons, a gratuity 1 
To Sarah E. King of Danvers, for do 1 
To Mary J. Draper of Salem, for do 1 
To Sally Chadwick of Danvers, for do ] 
To Betsey B. Foster of Beverly, for a beautiful 

Bead Bag, gratuity 1 


— et et DD 


9 } 


To Mrs Sarah Newhall of Lynn, (aged 90 yrs.) 
| for 2 pair Gloves a gratuity 1 
To Mrs Abigail H. Hooper of Danvers, (aged 


| 72 yrs.) for 2 pair Gloves, gratuity 1 
| "lo Mr Wardwell of Andover, for handsome 
| Silk frame Stocks, gratuity 1 
| To Sarah Ives, Beverly, for Net Work Cap, a 
| gratuity ] 
| To Eliza R. Osborn of Danvers, for Rug work, 
| @ gratuity 1 
To Mrs Cheever of Hamilton, beautiful Lamp 
| Stand 1 
)To Mary A. Putnam of Danvers, for Rug 
| work, a gratuity 1 
|To Hannah J. Putnam of Danvers, for do 
| gratuity 1 
| To Caleb Pierce of Salem, Sheep Skin Mat, 1 
| To Julia Eliza! eth Draper of Salem, for Sheep 
| Skin Mats l 
|'To Phebe Felton of Danvers, for wrought 
Cricket, a gratuity l 
| To Sarah A. Felton of Danvers, for do ] 
| To Sarah Ives of Beverly, for Net Work, a 
| gratuity | 
To Rebecea King of Danvers, for a wrought 
| Cricket, a gratuity 1 
To Francis Scott of Salem, for handsome 
| Drawers and other articles, a gratuity 1 
To Jeremiah Putnam, Jr. of Banvers, binding 
and lining Skins, gratuity 4 
To W. & M. Black of Danvers, lining Skins 
and goat skin Morrocco 2 


To Pool & Jacobs of Danvers, Sciver Skins, 
very fine 1 


To Thomas Trask of Danvers, very handsome 
| chaise Harness, a gratuity 2 
| To John Radford of Salem, for some very neat 
| Boots, a gratuity 1 
| To George Neweomb of Salem, for a very 
| beautiful modelin brass of a Steam En- 
gine, a gratuity 2 
|To F. A. Tufts of Danvers, for substantial 
| Leather Mittens, a gratuity 1 


Very good Boots were exhibited by Mr Hen- 
_derson of Salem, and Shoes by Mr Janes of the 
| same place. 
| Very handsome Candles and other Mouldings in 
| Spermaceti were exhibited from Col. Peabody’s 
) factory in South Boston. 
| The Committee were highly pleased with the 
| appearance of many articles beautifully printed by 
| the Lynn Printing Company ; in elegance of figure 
/and brilliancy of colors, they equalled any im- 
| ported articles of the same description. 
| The Committee were invited to visit the Fair 
| held this day by the Ladies of a Benevolent Asso- 
| ciation, and were much gratified hy the tasteful 


/appearance of their Hall, and the rich display of 


fancy and useful articles, 
For the Committee, 


| D. P. KING. 


| The diving bell seems destined to be the Lamp 
of Aladdin, to fulfil Mrs Hemans’ beautiful Invo- 
| cation to the Sea, commencing with “Give up 
the Dead thou Sea!” Five Cannon have recent- 
ly been taken up near Spitfield, by Mr Dean, in a 
| Diving Bell.— One ofthem attracts great notice 
by having been cast in the reign of England’s 
bloody and depraved monarch, Henry VIIL— 
| Poulson’s Adv. 


‘ 
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Liqvuip Maxurr.— Water, in its purest state, when 
ithas been distilled or filtered through sand, still retains 
somewhat of the food of plants. Its component parts, 
oxygen and hydrogen, under certain circumstances, are 
seized by vegetables while in their growing state, and 
converted into the products which form the constituents 
of all plants. But pure water forms a comparatively 
meagre diet for plants. It may support life in vegeta- 
bles, and some plants with no other nourishment than 
that which is afforded by pure water and air. 
water is impregnated with certain salts and gases, par- 
ticularly such as are evolved during the fermentation of 
vegetable and animal substances, it becomes what is 
called liquid manure. Urine, orthe stale of animals is 
water holding in solution certain salts and other substan- 
ces, which constitute food for plants, 

Itis therefore, very important that the floor under a 
cow house or cattle stall should be kept very tight, 
so that none of the stale may be lost, which, when mix- 
ed with other sbstances, is very valuable as manure. 
A farmer, said Dr. Deane, would be no more blame 


worthy for throwing away the dung than the urine of 


beasts, which contains abundance of fertilizing salt, and 
oils, But if it be suffered to ran through the floor, it is 
entirely lost” 

The stale should be conveyed through the floor into 


the cellar, or if there be none let it pass, in constructed | 


channels through the sides to the dung heap, or sterco- 
rary. Few cultiv tors appear to properly appreciate the 
value of liquid manure, and of course the advantages 
which result from making arrangements for saving and 
making the most of it. We have frequently attempted 
{o impress on our readers the importance of this atten- 
tion ; and, particularly, in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 1,-p. 
190. As many of our subscribers are not in posse-sion 
of that number, we will reprint a passage or two from 
the page referred to :— 

According to some writers and practical farmers, the 
value of the urine of cattle, if properly preserved and 
applied is greater than that of all the dung which the 
A letter from Charles Al- 
exander, near Prebles, in Scotland to Sir Join Sinclair 
contains much valuable information on tis subject. 


aame animals would yield ! 


“This intelligent farmer had long been impressed with 
the great importar ce of the urine of cattle as a manure, 
he set about to discover by a long and well-conducted 
series of experiments, the best method of collecting and 
applying it. He began by digging a pit contiguous to 
the feeding stall, but distinct altogether from that, which 
was appropriated for the reception of the dung. ‘The di- 
mensions of the pit, according to his own account, were 
thirtysix feet square and four feet deep, surrounded on 
all sides by a wall; and the solid contents were one 
hundred and ninetytwo yards. Having selected the 
nearest spot where he could find loamy earth, and this 
he always took from the surface of some field under cul- 
tivation, he proceeded to fill it; and found that with 
three men and two hours he could easily accomplish 
twentyeight cubic yards per day; and the whole ex- 
pense of transporting the earth did not exceed four pounds 
sixtcen shillings [about twentytwo dollars.) When the 
work wes complete, he Jevelled the surface of the heap 
in a line with the sewer which conducted the urine from 
the interior of the building, on purpose that it might be 
distributed with regularity, and might saturate the whole 


Sut when 


| from top to bottom. The quantity to be conveyed to it 
he estimates at about eight hundred gallons ; but as this 
{calculation was founded partly on conjecture, for he 
u 
| Structive to furnish and proceed on pata that are cer- 


| tain and incontrovertible. The liquid manure was sup- 


| plied by fourteen eattle weighing about thirtyfour stone | 


} 
| there for five months on fodder and turnips. 
| . . . 

| loads, allowing two cubic yards to le taken out in three 
! ~ 

' carts ; and he spread forty of these on each acre, so that 
| his urine in five months, and from fourteen cattle pro- 


; duced a compost sufficient for the fertilization of seven 


acres of land. We states farther that he had tried the | 


experiment for ten years, and had indiscriminately used 
in the same 
urated earth; and in all stages of the crop, he had never 
, been able to find any perceptible difference. But what 


Zz 


equivalent value. 


We hope soon to resume this subject 





(For the New Enzland Farmer.) 


Mr Epiror — In the Farmer of 1835, you spoke of 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


the use of Potash being less expensive than ashes as a ma- 


nure, without mentioning the quantity of water, or how 


| it is to be distributed, nor if it would be Letter in the 





rant by any particulars you can give. 
By rue Eviror.— The article alluded to was taken 
from the New York Farmer, and contains the following 


definite : 


cropping. On this piece of ground I made the follow- 


ing experiment. Having broken up the sward, and har- 


rowed it repeatedly until quite mellow, I spread leached 


| two other acre’; sowed millet seed, clover and timothy 
all mixed together in the proportion of one part of each 
of the latter to five of the former, and one bushel of the 
mixture to an acre ; harrowed all in together on or about 
the first of the sixth month. 


The ashes cost fifteen do Jars, the potash five dollars 
the acre ; the expense and trouble of dressing with pot- 
ash about in the same proportion, And now it was a 
matter of no small interest to me, a novice of farming, 
to observe the result of experiment, which when made 
I supposed to be entirely original. The crop of millet 
was fine, and as nearly alike as could have been expect- 
ed, if the land had all been covered with the same kind 
of manure. The clover, also, all over the lot, was lux 
uriant,and gave the strongest evidence, to my mind, 
that potash is the principal agent in leached ashes, which 
causes the fertility. I made trial of potash in a lot of 
feur acres, which was considered the poorest on my farm, 
on which | sowed millet with the potash. I sowed at 
the same time four other acres without any manure, on 
ground considered much better than tle last above men- 
tioned. 


I cut double the quantity of hay from that dressed with 
potash, and ofa better quality. Thus far my little expe- 
rience goes in favor of potash as manure ; but I much 
desire that some of thy subscribers, of longer experience, 
and abler pen would favor us with light on this interest- 


ing subject. T. D. 








seasured not the liquor, it will be better and more in- | 


{four hundred and seventysix pounds] each, and kept | 
The con: | 
tents of the pit produced two hundred and eightyeight | 


field, either the rotted cow-dung or the sat- | 


\. . 7 : 2s 
| is still more wonderful, he found his compost lasted in 
| its effects as many years as his best putrescent manures ; | 
and he therefore, boldly avers that aload of each is of! 


Autumn or Spring. You wili oblige those who are igno- | 


particulars, which we wish had been somewhat more | 


“I had a lot of meadow lands containing about three | 
acres, which had been reduced to poverty by severe | 


ashes over one acre, and potash dissolved in water on | 


We would unite with the writer of the foregoing, in 
soliciting farther experiments on the topic, and are the 
more desirous that such trials should be made, as we do 
| not find in our agricultural books, any mention of potash 

as 4 manure. 








{ (Por the New England Farmer.) 
Apple Pomace for Hogs. 

Me Epriror.— One of my neighbors has made use of 
pomace to great advantage in feeding Swine. Itis boil- 
ed in the same way as you boil potatces — after which 
is added a little meal and plenty of salt — his pigs eat it 
most greedily and thrive quite as well as they would on 
potatoes. 


As this is the seasun of the year to secure 
pomace and put it in cellars or secure it from freezing. 
I would invite all who can obtain apple pomace to make 
the trial, asI am confident that the pomace annually 
wasted is worth thousands of dollars. 
Yours respectfully, 
Stow, Nov. 21, 1836. 


(For the New England Farmer ) 
| Among the specimens of fruit at the Horticultural 
Exhibition on the J 9th inst. were two fine Dix pears from 

| the original tree ; which drew from one of the visiters 
the following impromptu. 

Madam, this fruit, so choice and fair, 

May with the honored age compare, 

Which, though the harvest months are past, 
Improves and ripens to the last. 


The Premium List of the Massachusetts Society for 


| Promoting Agriculture is received and shall be publish- 
ed in our next. 


| A mechanician of Paris, has lately invented a machine 
which he calls voiture moulin, destined to follow armies, 
and grind and bolt all kinds of corn. It is with two 
wheels, one horse, and is driven by a man who sits like» 


'acoachman, aad can stop the mechanism at pleasure. 
|The impelling force is the movement of the wheels. 
When it stops, however, it may be worked by the hand 
'or by water. Inaction the whole day, it can grind two 
hectolitres and a half, with one man; five with two; and 
nine with a horse. 


Important.— A Mr Gabriel Winter has succeeded in 
| extinguishing ll sparks from the chimney of the steam 
engine by passing the escape steam into it at a proper 
distance above the boiler. The vapor entirely extin- 
| guishes the sparks. 


| The New Silk Factory is to commerce operations in 
Dedham this week. When in full operation it will run 
| 1600 spindles, and employ 100 females. 

| Preservinc Winter Areces.— Winter Apples may 
| be preserved for summer use in a green state by putting 
| them up as gathered from the tree, in barrels, filled with 
| ground plaster, care being taken to prevent the apples 
from touching each other, because the plaster excludes 


| the air and absorbs the moisture. This will not injure 


the fertilizing properties of the gypsum. 


YaruasLe Recipx.— Mr A. Bronson, of Meadville, 
Pa, says, from fifteen years experience, he finds that an 
{ndian meal poultice, covered over with young hyson 
tea, sofiened with hot water, and laid over burns and 
frozen flesh, as hot as it can be borne, will remove the 
pain in five minutes ; that ifblisters have not arisen be- 
fore they will not after it is put on, and that one poultice 





is generally sufficient to effect a cure. 
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BRI GH’ r ON MARKET. sbeinatt Nov. 2 21, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
A market 1600 Beef Cattle 390 Stores, 3720 Sneep, 
and 15 Swine. 
trices—Beef Cattle —[1n consequence of the unfavor 
able state of the weather sales were made at very une- | 


qual prices. We quote a few extra, at $6 25a675; 
first quality 550 a $625; 2d quality $475 a5 25; 3d) 
quality at 3.25 a 4 50. | 

Barrelling Cattle— Dull at present prices, viz: Mess | 
$5; No 1,42425; No2,350a3 58; No. 3, 250. 

Stores —~ Yearlings at $5 a6; two year old $9 a 15; 
three year old $l5a 22. 

Sheep. — Market glutted. Sules of lots at $1 75, $2 17, 
2 25, 250 and 2 75. 

Swine — 'Twosmall lots to peddle were taken at7 and | 
8; a very few were peddled at 8 for Sows, and 9 for 


Barrows. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED, 

The subscriber, as agent for Samuel Whitmarsh, offers for | 
sale the seed of the genuine Monus MuLTIcAULts, raised in 
France the present year, and selected especially for Mr 
Whitmarsh. It will be sold in ounce papers at five dollars 

er pape All orders, post-paid, airected to the subscriber, 
Northampton, Mass. will be only attended to. Also expecte a 
soon from abroad a quantity of the Chinese Mulberry Seed | 
of this year’s growth, similar to that imported last spring by 
Mr Whitmarsh, for which orders may be given. 
. 


HUNTINGTON, Avent. 





Northampton, Nov. 23. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL, 

The subscribers are now ready to supply Farmers and 
Stable Kespers with the above superior article for feeding 
horses, cattle and swine, the quality and cheapness of which | 
has bee n fully tested by farmers in the vicinity, and stable | 
keepers in the city, to whoin reference will be given 

The Linseed Oil Meal is used generally as a substitute for 
corn meal, and is mixed with bran, or any other food having 
little nourishment, or with cut bay and bran for horses; and 
is believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventyfive 
cents per bushel. 

The price of the above is thirty dollars perton, delivered 
at the mill in Medford, thirtytwo dollars in Boston. Apply at 
No. 10 Commercial wharf, or in ar atthe mill, 


Nov. 23. Gho. L. ST EARNS & CO. 


PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
500 Plum ‘Trees of the most approved kinds, nal extra size. | 
200 Quince Trees, of good size. 
1000 Isabella Grapes. | 
100 Catawba and l’ond’s Seedling, Bland’s and Perry, extra ! 
| 
| 
' 


size. 

Black Hamburg, Sweet Water, Chasselas, &c. 

10,000 Giant Asparagus, 

10,000 Wilmot’s Early Rhabarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 

duced. 

And a good assortment of Gooseberries and Roses of dif- 
ferent kinds Orders left at this office, or with the subscriber 
atc ambridgeport, will be attended to ‘promptly. 

Oct. 5. 2in SAMUEL POND. 


PRENCH SUGAR BEET. 

We have just received a fresh lot of French Sugar Beet o 
this year’s growth. Toe cultivation of the Beet for tte man- 
ufacture of sugar, is exciting the attention of farmers gene- 
rally throughout the country, and bids fair te be one of the 
most ienports ant brane hes of domestic industry. Saady soi's 
formed by allavions and deposits of rivers are very favorable 
to the growth of beets; but the best soils for the purpose are 
those tuat have the greatest depth of vegetable mould. The 
produce from an acre is very great. Two aud a half pounds 
Is requisite toseed an acre. ‘Vhe seed may be sown broad- 

cast, or in drills. We confidently recommend the article here 
offered, Itis pure and of the right kind, selected wih great 
care from imported roots, For sale at the New England Seed 
Store, by JOSEPH BREC K- & CO. 
Nov. %, 





WANTED. 

A small Farm, twenty to forty miles from Boston, with 
good House and Barn. Possession to be had in March next. 
Any person having one for sale is requested to describe land 
and buildings, stating terms of payment &c. Address (post 
paid) 1. D. B. at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 


| hundred acres. 


, either by steaming or by camphorated spirits ; 
| cried immediate ly after, in the sun, until they are perfectly 


Silk. The price witl be regulated according to the quality 
and the manners in which itis reeled, 


| by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. G. 
| Fessenden. 





Oct. 5, 4t 


WANTED. 

To hire within five miles of the city ef Boston. a good Farm, 
on a lease of five or ten years, containi ng trom thirty to one 
Any person having such a place to let may 
hear of a tenant by addressing a Jecter to Isaac Wentworth, 


Dorchester, describing its situation and terms, Nov. 16. 


SUPERIOR POTATOES, 
For sale on board the schoo ver Splendid, at the T wharf, 
160 barrels of Very superior Nova Scotia Potatoes, at $2 25 
per barrel. Nov 2, 





COCOONS WANTED. | 

Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for | 
cocoons (of the first quality) raised the prese ut year— the 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
they must be 


dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
Loxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be Celivered at 
Adam Brooks’s, South Scituate, Mass, orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

‘Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
| he as for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 
also well fitted for heating the water to ree ] the cocoons, and 
useful for many other purposes — itis so cheap itis within 
the power of almost any one to obtain. 

Tustructions for spluning silk from the coc oons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk — and dressing of 
the same — and receipts for eoloring, are given by Adain 

srooks on re — terms. Communicaions (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, | 
— Aug. 10. | 


, 


RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. 


The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash 
and the highest prices for any quantity of American Reeled 


| bis Company will 
also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan- 
tity of Sik Cocoons raised the presemt year. Believing that 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the 
price of cocoons should be regulated by the quantity and 
quality of the silk which ean be reeled from them, they pro- | 
pose to receive and reel them, and allow the highest price for | 
the silk which they will afford, in preference to purchasing 
them by the bushel ; as by the mode proposed, the cultivator | 
will realize all w hich they can possibly be made to produce. 
Where this course is obje cted to they will purchase them as 
they are usually sold, by the bushel; in which case the price 
will vary according to the qualitv, age, mode of packing, 
dampness, &e. 
It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer | 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and | 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities, 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected } 
with the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market street, | 
Boston. Communications on the subject may be addressed 
| 
| 
} 


to WM. H. GARUNER, 
President Allantic Sik Company. 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1856. 3m 





AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos. G. Fessenden, the American Orchardist, 
These are bound to match, at $3 tor the set, or 
wil be sold separately for $1 each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manure, 1,00. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a werk of | 
great value, price 1,25, | 


iPRICES OF 


' 
| ——— a 
| 


COUNTRY PRODU CE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY 














) Frou | To 
APPLEs, new barrel 2251 400 
| Beans, white, . bushel] 175) 22 
| BEEF. mess. “ahi : barrel | 13.50/14 00 
No. 1, ‘ . . ~ 11 50) 1200 
not the "i ‘ ; : “4 850, 900 
| Berswax, (. Americ: n) d pound 26 29 
CHEESE, new milk, ; ‘ ee S| 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ; ” | 
southern, gee se, af ot 60 
| Fuax, American, . F “ , “5 
| Fisu, Cod, ‘ ‘ > quintal! 825!) 3.86 
FLour, Genesee, . . cash . barrel | 1075) 11 00 
Baltimore, Howard street, " 10 50 | .0 62 
saltimore, wharf, ‘ “ 10 00, 10 8 
Alexandria, : ‘ a 10 25) 10 50 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel | 110, 142 
southern flat yellow si ; 103, 108 
white, er ‘ = 100) 1068 
Rye, northern, : ‘ si 115) 120 
Barley, : , . . 73 
Vats, northern, (prime) “ 60 65 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 28 50 
best English, new ‘ - 22 50) | 26 50 
hard pressed, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 20 G0 | 22 00 
Honey, A g . gallon 15 50 
Hops, Ist quality new » . > pound 9 10 
2d quality . ° : ‘ ie 7} 9 
Larvp, Boston, Ist sort, . . ‘ ” 16 17 
southern, Ist sort, F " 1d 16 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, oe ) ee q 
do country oo "= at 26 
Ba!timore city do, ea 25 28 
do. dry hide sa 19 22 
New York red, light, - 20 2 
Boston do. slaughter, sa 19) 21 
do. light, ” | 1 
Lime, best sort, ‘ . , . cask 115; 120 
MACKEREL, No. 1, new barrel | 900) 9 50 
PLasrer Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs, cask | 275) 300 
PorK, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barre] | 28 (0) 29 50 
clezr from other States ‘ sd 25 00 26 00 
bone, middlings, scarce, = 
Sereps, Herd’s Grass, . $ bushel | 300) 312 
Red Top, , ' ; “ 75, 100 
Hemp, ‘ ‘ ; ” 275, 300 
Red Clover, northers pound 13 14 
Southern Clover, ° ” 10) 1! 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . . jbushel| 300) 450 
TALLow, tried, . ‘ ° : Ib. Y| 10 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70| 75 
American, full b lood, washed, ad 60) 70 
do.  3-4ths do. o 60! 65 
do, 1-2 do, ° 50} 5 
do. 1-4 and common a 45) 55 
=  ( Pulled superfine, : ¢ sal 65 
ct | istLambs, . . she 55 60 
= = 1 do. ‘ > 4“ 45) 43 
R 5 | 3d do, ‘ 5 a 30! BB 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per lb. 











PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 








The American Farrier, price 75 cts, | Hams, northern, . ‘ | pound 14 | 15 
Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife, 50 ets. - southern, and western, | “ 4 14 
Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 cts. | Pork, whole hogs, . os lo 11 
Cobb’s Siik Manual, 50 ets, | Pouttry, chickens per pair, . “ 75 100 
Comstock’s do. 50 ets. Burrer, (tub is ‘ ‘ “« | 3] % 
Forsyth on Fruit Trees. lump . ‘ - | 28 30 
M’Mahon’s American Garde ner. | Eces, . | dozen 28 30 
L oudon’s Complete Works. POTATOES, new, ° ° | bashed 50} 100 
And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects con- | CIDER, . barrel 

nected with Agricu.ture, Horticulture and Rural Eccnomy. = a Tp 
June 22. | SEEDS FROM HOLLAND. 


TO LET 

A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of land, in a high state 
of cultivation ; the buildings are coinmodious and in good re- 
pair. It has the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 


road, and the Middlesex Canal running through it, and is | 
bounded on Mystic River, which afford great facilities for } 


transportiag manure, &c. Possession given immediately. 
Also, A Tan Yard, in Charlestown, near Mystic River, 
and occupied by the subscriber, containing 1000 vats, with al} 
the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the 
tanning business exteusively., Connected with the yard is a 
water power st flicieat for grinding 2000 cords bark per year 
milling hides, smoothing leather, pumping, 4c. Also,a large 
and very convenient wharf for landing bark and wood, Pos- 
session given immediate ly. For further parte ulars | inquire of 


GILBERT TUFTS, or JOSEPH F. TUFTS, at the Yard. 


We have just opened a comnlete assortment of Cabbage, 


| Cauliflower, Turnip, Radish, Sweet Marjorum Seeds, &e., 


| received direct from Holland, from the most celebrated Se ed 

Establishment in Rotterdam, ‘and warranted, fresh and pure, 
| ot growth of 1836. 

We are now ready to execute orders for seed, of every 

variety. Orders from the south and west will meet with 
prompt and particular attention. Wecan with safety war- 
rant that we have the largest and dest assortment of Seeds 
| to be found in New England. Excepting the kiuds above 
named, every seed has been raised expressly for the Estab- 
lishment, or under our immediate supervision. 


Catalogues will be furnished gratis on application. 
| Also received, 2,000 Ibs. White Dutch Honeysukle Clover, 
fresh and cle nar, for sale atthe New England Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, Poston, hy 
Sept. 28. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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PALSCG Ait ALT 6 


No! no! no! 1 wont!— Henry Hartwell gave 
utterance to these monosyllables in his loudest 
tone of voice. Henry Hartwell was in a passion. 
Henry Hartwell was a brave man or he would 
never have dared to have said so many bard words 
to his pretty wife, though she had been teasing 


him. 
Henry Hartweill’s wife was as pretty a wite as 


any man need to lave. She was neither short 


nor tall — of beautiful proportions — with a lip— | — a great many others. 


an eye —she had two ofeach. They looked like 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


| of grays, and that Mr Porter, Emily’s busband, 


|you know, my love, has bought a most elegant 
/coach, and two beautiful bay horses. Now, my 
|love, Mrs Splash says that you really ought to set 
| up a carriage,’ 

‘My dear Julia, you must consider that though 
| Mr Cotton and Mr Porter can afford to keep a car- 
, riage, my business and fortune will by no means 
| warrant it.’ 
| ¢O, Mr Hartwell, how can you say so when 
,every one says how wel! you are doing. Iam 
'sure, my dear, you can afford it as well as others 
Now, my dear, I know 


| you will for my sake. Only think —to have Mrs 


n thousand other lips and eyes. But what was) Coton and Mrs Porter riding in their coaches, and 


she teasing her affectionate husband about ? What 
could make Henry Hartwell, the most amiable 
and loving of husbands, say ‘ No! no! no!— I 
won't’ to his beautiful wife ? 


and explain. ; 
‘Julia, my love, good evening,’ said Henry 


Hartwell, as he emered his beautiful parlor the | 


other evening. 

‘Good evening, Henry, how do you do? said 
Julia in her blandest voice, and with her sweetest 
smile. 

‘ Tired, my dear, is tea ready 2” 

‘Tt will be in a moment. 
in with the tea urn and toast. Henry Hartwell 
sat at one side of the table — his wife sat opposite. 
Three weeks after the marriage with apretty wife, 
is what don’t happen every day, and both husband 
and wife made the most of it. ‘Their mutual en- 
dearments softened and sweetened the bitter cup 
of life, very much as their sugar and cream added 
to the palatability of their hyson. 

‘ My dear, is your tea agreeable ?’ 

Excellent, my love.’ 

‘ Will you take another piece of toast, my dear?’ 

‘A very little, my love, if you please.’ : 

‘That was well enough. Young married couples 
have an undoubted right to make fools of them- 
selves if they please. And the fact of their being 
young married couples presupposes the fact that 
they have lost their wits. 

Julia and Henry — Henry and Julia, or in other 
words, Mr and Mrs Hartwell, were a happy cou- 
ple. Nota single storm had clouded their connu- 
bial horizon ; they acted in its ‘perfection the 
short and laughable farce of Matrimonial Felicity. 

Henry Hartwell sat on the sofa with*his loving 
bride beside him — what a subject for a painter! 

‘ Henry, my love,’ said the fascinating wife, ‘I 
never knew happiness till pow,’ 

‘If my love can make you happy, you must be 
the happiest of woman.’ 

‘So I am, my Henry — and I am sure you do 
love —I should be wretched If I could think 
otherwise. I know you would do anything to 
contribute to my happiness.’ 

‘Can you doubt it, my dear ?” 

‘No, 1 will not. Well, I have one little trifle 
to ask — I am sure you will grant it as soon as 
asked, and | know you are as anxious to assure me 
of your affections as | am proud to deserve it.’ 

‘Name it, my love, and if it is in my power, I 
shall delight to gratify you — what is it 2” 

‘ Wel!, my love, Mrs Splash has been here this 
afternoon, and—’ 

‘I don’t like Mrs Splash,’ interrupted Henry. 

‘You don’t —how strange!—L think her a 
very nice woman. Well, she says that Mr Cot- 
ton has purchased a beautiful carriage and span 


We will. go back | 


Sally ! Sally came | 


your wife going on foot.’ 

‘Mrs Hartwell, 1} should be happy to oblige you 
in anything reasonable, but at present I cannot 
afford to pay two thousand dollars for a coach and 
span of grays —so, I hupe you will be contented 
io wait until Iam a few thousands richer.’ As 
Henry Hartwell said this, he rose from the sofa 
and buttoned up his coat in order, we suppose, to 
strengthen his resolution, which Le percevied by 
a sort of instinct, was to be putto the test. The 
first connubial squabble is an awkward affair cem- 
| pared to what they are when one is more accus- 
tomed to them. 

‘ Now Mr Hartwell, I do think you are almost 
| as stingy as Mrs Splash says you are ;’ said Julia, 
| half pouting — half laughing. 

‘Curse Mrs Splash,’ said the husband, with no 
half expression of countenance. 

‘How can you talk so about my friends, Mr 
| Hartwell ? said Mrs H. with a decided pout, and 
| two-thirds of a frown. 
| 





‘ Your friends are quite officious in my affairs,’ 
said H. determinedly, 

Julia saw it was no time for trifling now.— She 
' smoothed out the frown — contracted the pout, and 
with admirable adroitness burst into a flood of 
tears, which would have carried away a weaker 
man’s resolution. 

Here is a proper place fora little sentiment, 
which thereader will please to imagine. 

‘Come, my love,’ said Mr Hartwell, a little soft- 
ened —‘ this wont do — in tears three weeks after 
murriage — really, Julia. I did not expect this— 
come, my love, dry your eyes — I will do any rea- 
sonable thing to make you happy.’ 

Did you ever see the sun break out after a little 
shower — so burst forth the smiles on the beauti- 
ful face of Julia Hartwell. 

‘Then, my love, you will buy the coach and 
grays.’ 

‘Indeed, Jalia, I cannot afford it.’ 

‘Indeed, Henry, you must’— half a pout. 

‘T cannot, so pray don’t urge the point any far- 
ther.’ , 

‘You are a barbarous cruel man, Mr Hartwell.’ 

‘You are a very unreasonable woman.’ A frown 
and another button. 

‘ You do not care for me.’ More tears. 

‘Yes I do, but I can’t humor all your caprices.’ 

‘Will you—buy—the conch, Mr Hartwell ?— 
Quite ashower. ‘No? 

‘You won’t — buy it — to make—me happy — 
you unfeeling man — you'll break my heart — 
you will! 

‘ [ should be sorry to break your heart — very 
sorry —and I am sorry to see you unhappy.’ 

‘ Then—will you—buy the—coach and grays! 








‘No! No! NO! Iwo’nt !—Boston Pearl, 





Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road. 


This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, and 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
and the finest varieties known. 

75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry Trees 
can now be supplied, wholesale or retail. ’ 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautifui varieties, 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, are carefully 
selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly for- 
worded from Boston by land or sea. ‘Transportation gratis 
to the city. Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 

Sept. 21. 8m , 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS 
Of everv size and thickness, for sale by 
LORING & KUPFER, No. 10 Merchants Row. 


Boston, Sept. 7. 2mis, 


FOR SALE, 

One or more pair of Geese, a wild Gander and the large 
black bill India goose — their progeny monstrous and beauti- 
tul withall — $1U the pair, One or more pair of Peafowls, 
three vears old nearly — price $8. Some fancy doves — 

U a "Y ea > . 
Nuns $2.50, Tumblers $2,965, Ringdoves $3, &c. Apply at 
the New England Seed Store, Boston. 

Oct. 3. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








PEAR TREES. 
For sale at the garden of the subscriber, Dearborn street, 
North Salem, a valuable collection of Dwarf and Standard 
. , 
Pear rees ; among them will be found some of the best old 
and new varieties, and all warrauted to be true to their names. 
* 


Sept. 28. ROBERT MANNING. 





2000 APPLE TREES. 
bor sale by ths subscriber, at Fresh Pond, Cambridge ; 
consisting mostly of Baldwins and Russetts, some Greenings, 
Porter and River apples. They are as good a lot of apple 
trees as can be found in the vicinity of Boston, six years {rom 
the bud. The above wid be sold cheap if applied for this 


autumn. JONAS WYETH. 


Cambridge, Nov. 2. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year —but those who pay withia 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 
3 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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